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plates In each coll of a certain size, the sizes of the cells being
arranged according to the work they are intended to perform, and
their capacity is given as so many ampere hours; that is to say, a
cell with a certain number of plates, each of a certain size, will furnish
a current of a certain strength for a certain number of hours. The
capacity of secondary cells varies with the period of discharge. It is
greatest for long periods, such as ten hours, and it becomes less as
&he strength of the current taken from the cell increases, and the
periixl of discharge decreases. Thus, with a cell listed as having
a capacity of 150 amp&re hours, this will mean usually that it will
give fifteen amperes for ten hours.
If the rate of discharge is raised, say, to twenty amp&res, the
total capacity will be reduced to 120 ainp&re hours, or thereabouts,
and it will be reduced still further if the rate of discharge is further
increased. When a secondary battery is being charged, the gases
which are formed by the decomposition of the liquid electrolyte, add
to the back pressure created within the cell, which has to be over-
come by the charging current. With a lead lead-oxide battery, each
cell when, charging has a back pressure of 2 J volts, and the charging
current must have that pressure, and, in addition, a pressure sufficient
to overcome the resistance of the cell itself, that offered by the
electrolyte, the plates, and what is known as the contact resistance
between plates and the electrolyte. The resistance of accumulators
is usually very small compared with that of primary batteries, and
the additional pressure required to overcome the resistance of the
cell is not great, but it must be provided for.
From the moment that the charging current ceases to pass through
the accumulator, or if the pressure of the charging current falls below
that necessary, as described above, the pressure of the cells commences
to fall. The         which give the additional half-volt pressure usually
quickly disperse, or recombine, and the pressure of the cell falls to 2
volts, or in some a little over, 2*1 say, very quickly. The pressure
of tho secondary call also commences to fall, apart from the escape of
the           after the charging current has ceased to pass through it.
Whan current is being taken from it, the pressure falls approximately
in proportion to the strength of the current, and in practical work
no cell should ever be allowed to fall below a pressure of 1*8 volts,
before it is recharged. Where cells are not used they should be
ciyrefully          and watched, and given an occasional charge to keep
up to their full pressure. Leakage takes place with all bat-
both, primaiy and secondary* A connection exists between the
termiuals of adjacent cells, both primary and secondary, by way of
the moisture which is nearly always present on the outside of the
cell, and upon the box or shelf on which they rest, and this connec-
tion* thougn it has a path of high resistance, allows a leakage current